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ABSTRACT 

Based on the data obtained in the "High School and 
Beyond" (HS&B) national longitudinal survey of 1980, dropouts, 
regardless of race, are significantly more likely to attain less 
economic independence and social mobility than are graduates or at 
risk graduates. Education is the most important factor in predicting 
a youth 9 s future prospects. Racial comparisons among Whites, Blacks, 
and Hispanics are provided in statistical charts highlighting four 
major findings: (1) non-graduate females, married or not, are six 
times as likely as graduate females to have children; (2) 
non-graduate females are nine times as likely as graduate females to 
be on welfare; (3) non-graduates are at least four times as likely as 
graduates to engage in unlawful behavior; and (4) non-graduates are 
more likely to be unemployed. Future implications for public policy 
aire considered with respect to education, employment, and budget. 
Definitions of terms are included. (AO) 
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A GRIM FUTURE awaits school dropouts, whether they be 
Whites, Blacks, or Hispanics. Dropping out means dropping off — off 
the ladder of achievement and economic independence into a life curtailed 
by poverty and lack of opportunity. 

This is the iner capable conclusion to be drawn from a study of the 
data obtained in High School and Beyond— HSB — the national longi- 
tudinal survey of what happens to the nation's young people during and 
after their high school years. 

With this issue, the Hispanic Policy Development Project— HPDP 
—begins publication of The Research Bulletin* a quarterly of timely, 
useful information derived from our analyses of the HSB data. This first 
issue deals with the big picture: where were the 1980 sophomores two 
years after they had graduated or should have graduated? 

In answer, we present a general sketch of the three categories- 
high school graduates, at-risk graduates, and non-graduates — 
with respect to the major activities they are pursuing as young adults, 
and we look* at these young people as members of groups: Hispanics, 
Blacks, and Whites. 

Our major findings: 

• Non-graduate females, married or not, are six times as likely as 
graduate females to have children. 

• Non-graduate females are nine times as likely as graduate 
females to be on welfare. 

• Non-graduates are at least four times as likely as graduates to 
engage in unlawful behavior. 

• Graduates are more likely than non-graduates to be working, 
or enrolled in post-high school education or training, or serving in the 
armed forces, while non-graduates are more likely to be unemployed, 
looking for work, or keeping house. 

In future issues we will present continuing analyses of the progress 
of these young adults who were first surveyed as high school sopho- 
mores in 1980. More information on the HSB survey can be found in 
Definitions and Technical Notes" on page 7. Note, however, that data 
from non-HSB sources also will be used. At the conclusion of each 
analysis the reader will find a separate discussion of its policy implica- 

1980 High School 
Sophomores: 
Whites, Blacks, Hispanics— 
Where Are They Now? 

tions. Our intent is to present the data in detail sufficient to enable 
readers to make their own interpretations. 

Our aim is to highlight the association between the experiences and 
outcomes erf high school, on the one hand, and the subsequent experi- 
ences of young adults. Already, however, we can say with assurance: 
for young Americans, education largely makes the difference between 
jobs and unemployment, welfare or independence, early parenthood or 
planneu parenthood, and behavior that is within the law or not Educa- 
tion status is more significant than eitiicr ethnic background or class 
background in predicting a youth's future prospects. 
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Looking at the Big Picture 



IN RESPONSE to the High- 
School-and-Beyond survey question: 
What were you doing during the last 
month? (February 1984), participants 
were asked to select one or more 
activities from a given list Table 1 
displays the percentage of 1 980 sopho- 
mores who selected each activity. 
(For convenience we have grouped 
some of the activities; refer to 
"Definitions and Technical Notes" on 
page 7 for the complete list) 

The differences among 'he totals 
show that graduates are more involv- 



ed in most of these activities than 
either at-risk graduates or non- 
graduates. (Because the 1980 sopho- 
mores could select more than one acti- 
vity, the totals exceed 1U)%.) But it 
is the different combinations of activi* 
ties, of course, that suggest the quali- 
ty of the lives that the 1980 sopho- 
mores are now leading, and that indi- 
cate any continuing preparation they 
may be undertaking to achieve rich 
and fulfilling adult lives. 

Working for pav is the most often 
cited activity for each of the three cal- 



lable 1 

1980 Sophomores: Hispanlcs, Blacks, Whites- 
Doing What in '84? 
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Figure 1 
1980 HISPANIC SOPHOMORES: 
ACTIVITIES IN FEBRUARY 1984 
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gories — graduate, at-risk gradu- 
ate, and non-graduate — and in 
each of the three groups within each 
category — Hispanic, Black, and 
White. Yet non-graduates work for 
pqy less than graduates, and are 
about three times as likely to be look- 
ing for work. It should be noted that 
these figures do not reveal occupation- 
al patterns, which vary widely among 
the categories. (Occupational patterns 
will be the focus of a future issue of 
the Bulletin.) 

In the next two sets of activities, 
(I) academic education and vocational 

courses and (2) togping bouse and 
other activities, distinct and contrary 
patterns emerge for the three cate- 
gories. 

Not surprisingly, graduates are 
much more involved than are at-risk 
graduates and non-graduates in 
continuing their academic education or 
pursuing vocational courses and train- 
in g programs. (The non-graduate 
category, in fact, had so few cases that 
the 1% figure is unreliable*) Taken 
together, graduates and at-risk 
graduates are more than twice as 
likely as non-graduates to be en- 
roled in vocational courses and train- 
ing programs. (Training programs 
include apprenticeships said govern- 
ment training programs, almost all of 
which are implemented under the Job 
Training Partnership Act of 1982. 
Participation was so small— about 1% 
for each of the groups — that we 
clustered these programs with the vo- 
cational courses.) 

Conversely, non-graduates are 
from three to tw and a half times as 
likely as graduates and at-risk 
graduates to be. taking care of chil- 
dren, sitting at home, or hanging out 
on street enrngrs— keeping house and 
other activities. 

ArfY* dtfX ™ thS armed ft*™* * 
often viewed as a second-chance re- 
source for training and education. Yet 
graduates and at-risk graduates 
are more likely to enlist in the armed 
services than non-graduates* The 
non-graduate category has so few 
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cases that the 2% figure is unreliable. 
It is true, of course, that today's hi- 
tech, all-volunteer armed forces cannot 
afford to train the dropouts they once 
absorbed. In 1985, about 90% of 
Army and Navy recruits were at least 
high school graduates; in 1975 the 
rate was only about 33% (Insight, 
#16/86). 

When we look at Blacks, Whites, 
and Hispanics, we find revealing dif- 
ferences in participation rates for some 
activities. The Hispanics among the 
graduates were most likely to be 
working for pay and least likely to be 
taking academic courses. Half the 
White graduates were taking aca- 
demic courses . Blacks in each cate- 
gory clearly had the most trouble in 
both finding and holding jobs; in the 
case of Black non-graduates, al- 
most as many *eie looking for work 
as had jobs. 



Marriage and Babies 

In Table 2 we see clearly why non- 
graduates are more likely than are 
graduates and at-risk graduates 
to be engaged in keeping house. 

Non-graduate females, whether 
they have been married or not, are 
about six times as likely as graduate 
females to be parents. The progression 
is clean 10% of all graduates are 
parents; 21% of all at-risk gradu- 
ates are parents, and a staggering 
58% of all non-graduates are par- 
eras. The Hispanic rates are similar, 
and the especially high rate for non- 
graduates is not surprising. About 
25% of the Hispanic female dropouts 
said, in the 1982 follow-up, that they 
had left school because of pregnancy. 
Among Hispanic mothers, in both the 
graduate and non-graduate cate- 
gories, roughly one in three is not 
married. The comparable figure for 
Blacks is about three in tour. Of His- 
panic at-risk graduates, about one 
in two is not married, and for compar- 
able Blacks, four in five. 

If we look at marriage rates for the 
three categories, we find that all non- 
graduate females married at over two 
and a half times the rates for 
graduates and at-risk graduates. 



Table 2 

1980 Female Sophomores: Hispanics, Blacks, Whites 
Marital and Parental Status 
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Table 3 

1980 Male Sophomores: Hispanics, Blacks, Whites- 
Marital and Parental Status 
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Figure 2. 

1980 HISPANIC FEMALE SOPHOMORES: 
MARITAL AND PARENTAL STATUS IN 1984 
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Hispanic non-graduates were about 
twice as likely to have been married as 
Hispanic graduates and at-risk 
graduates. 

The difference in rates of marriage 
and parenthood between females and 
males shown in Tables 2 and 3 is 
marked but not surprising; young wo- 
men in their late teens and early twen- 
ties generally many and/or have chil- 
dren not with their age contemporaries 
but with older males. Across all three 
categories, females had married from 
about three to two times as often as 
males and had become parents more 
than two-and-a-half times as often. 

In all three categories t Hispanic 
females and males had married at high- 
er rates than their Black and White 
counterparts* except for White female 
non-graduates who. at 60%. had 
the highest rate of marriage of any 
group or category. 

The rates for Hispanic females and 
males with children are intermediate to 
the rates for Black and White, and in 
most cases are closer to the rates of 
their Black counterparts than to the 
Whites in the three categories. How- 
ever, if we combine in each group the 
married and non-married parents, we 
find— contrary to the popular stereo- 
type—that Hispanic and White female 
non-graduates have higher parent- 
hood rates than do Black non-gradu- 
ates. But Black female graduates, 
at-risk graduates, and non-gradu- 
ates, taken together, are the most 
likely of either sex in all three groups 
to be parents. Black males are least 
likely to be married. 



Babies and Welfare 

Whether a young woman is mar- 
ried or not. early parenthood usually 
limits her opportunities for further edu- 
cation and the development of solid 
job skills. The presence of a husband, 
of course, does not mean automatic 
economic security for the young fami- 
ly. But a woman raising a family 
without a husband is more likely to 
be dependent on outside income such 
as welfare benefits. 

Non-graduate females were nine 
times as likely as graduate females 



to be on welfare, and three times as 
likely as at-risk graduates. The 
rates for Hispanic females shown in 
Figure 3 parallel the rates for the 
overall categories, and the Black 
female rates are the highest for each 
category. 

Unmarried non-graduates with 
children are especially likely to be 
dependent on welfare. Figure 4 illus- 
trates the percentages of Hispanic. 
Black, and White female non-gradu- 
ates who have children and have 
never married, as well as percentages 
for the three groups of female non- 
graduates who receive welfare bene- 
fits. Among Hispanic and White fe- 
male non-graduates, the percent- 
ages for those with children and those 
receiving welfare benefits are almost 



the same; among Black female non- 
graduates, the rates for those with 
children an 10% higher than the rates 
for those receiving welfare benefits. 

The 10% gap means that about 
25% of Black unwed mothers in this 
category are not welfare recipients. 
This finding probably can be attribu- 
ted to the large, disproportionate num- 
bers of Blacks who live in the south- 
ern states, which in general provide 
meager welfare benefits. Some sup- 
port for this explanation can be found 
in the regional analysis of this data: 
while 24% of female non-gradu- 
ates in the north. 18% in the central 
states, and 14% in the west received 
welfare, only 9% in the south were 
welfare recipients. But the data cannot 
provide a really complete explanation 



Figure 3. 
1980 FEMALE SOPHOMORES 
RECEIVING WELFARE IN 1983 
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Figure 4 
NON-GRADUATE UNWED MOTHERS 
AND NON-GRADUATE FEMALE 
WELFARE RECIPIENTS 
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The Policy Implications 



MINORITIES, especially inha- 
bitants of the inner cities, are associ- 
ated in the public mind with inade- 
quate education, limited adult oppor- 
tunities, and welfare dependency. But 
our data have shown that in absolute 
numbers more Whites can be so char- 
acterized (It is true, of course, that 
higher percentages of Blacks and His- 
panics encounter these problems.) 

• A basic finding, then, is that 
problems affecting non-graduates 
and at-risk graduates are not limi- 
ted to minorities but affect large num- 
bers of non-graduate and at-risk 
graduate Whites. 

• A corollary finding is that a 
young person's success in school af- 
fects post-high school experiences and 
circumstances. Education preparation 
is clearly correlated in this society 
with what sociologists call an indivi- 
dual's life chances. (This is not to say 

(Continued from page 4) 

because they reflect neither income 
nor welfare entitlement criteria. 

Figure 5 represents the data for all 
respondents within each category who 
reported that by 1982 they had been in 
serious trouble with the law. While 
this question is ambiguous and surely 
subject to under-reporting in res- 
ponses, the progression in rates for 
the three categories is clean rising 
from 3% for graduates to 7% for at* 
risk graduates to 12% for nan- 
graduates. 



that minority status and social class 
do not matter; depending on the 
schools' response to these factors, 
innumerable studies have shown that 
they can affect substantially the 
quality of education received by 
students/* In terms of public policy, 
the conclusions to be drawn from the 
data we have presented fall into three 
broad categories: education, employ- 
ment, and costs or budgets. 

I. With respect to educa- 
tion, reforming schools so that we 
can improve the quality of education 
for everyone is obviously a top prior- 
ity. But efforts to improve the quality 
of education must be complemented 
by efforts to retain students in school;, 
otherwise the nation will pay in a vari- 
ety of ways to support less-than-pro- 
ductive adults. The data presented in 
these pages clearly indicate that non- 
graduates and at-risk graduates 
require more public assistance, pro- 
duce more children, and are more like- 
ly to get into trouble for breaking the 
law than are graduates. 

This means that education policy 
makers at national, state, and local 
levels, as well as parents, teachers, 
and principals, must make greater 
efforts to understand why some stu- 
dents fail to learn, or simply drop out 
of school, and to devise remedies that 
will address these problems. 

IL With respect to employ- 
ment, our evolving economy cannot 
absorb the non-graduates it once 



Figure 5 

1980 SOPHOMORES: SELF-REPORTED 
SERIOUS TROUBLE WITH THE LAW BY 1982 
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did Our society is undergoing a series 
of structural economic changes that 
involve the growth of service, tech- 
nical, and information industries at the 
expense of our traditional manufactur- 
ing base. Most employers now re- 
quire that a job seeker have at least a 
high school diploma. Possessing a 
strong back or nimble fingers no 
longer qualifies an applicant for entry- 
level work. Today's hi-tech, all-volun- 
teer armed services also are net absorb- 
ing the dropouts they once did. A 
recent report from the Defense Depart- 
ment has indicated that almost all of 
today's 1.8 million enlisted active 
duty personnel are at least high school 
graduates. 

Both bnsiness and the armed ser- 
vices will have to recruit during the 
coming years from considerably 
smaller cohorts of educated youth, and 
both increasingly musi rely on at- 
risk graduates. Already, corpora- 
tions that have been forced to employ 
at-risk graduates for entry-level 
slots have spent billions on basic 
remedial education for these workers. 
(U.S.News & World Report, 4/1/85.) 
About three-quarters of the major cor- 
porations now have remedial classes 
for their employees. 

INCREASINGLY, these new 
workers will require the kind of 
attitudes and skills that only a solid 
high school education can provide. 
Educator Bill Honig, in his book Last 
Chance for Our Children, points out 
that "we are moving from a work 
force in which 38 percent have the 
computation, speaking, writing and 
thinking skills associated heretofore 
with the college-bound to a labor 
market in which nearly half the new 
hires will be expected to be so 
qualified.- He concludes that "we 
should be attempting to educate at 
least two-thirds to three-quarters of our 
students to these higher levels of 
academic achievement" Such numbers 
would provide for those students who 
will go directly into the labor market, 
as well as those who will continue 
their education in college. 



A special employment problem is 
the ditemma that many young women 
confront While the young career- 
minded woman often foregoes early 
marriage and parenthood, our data re- 
veal that her non-college-bound coun- 
terparts become parents shortly after 
leaving school and — at least for the 
short term — forego career training 
and economic independence. The lack 
of corporate and governmental support 
for day care limits opportunities for 
many women, especially welfare reci- 
pients who want to train for jobs and 
become self-sufficient Society must 
continue to grapple with this prob- 
lem. 

m. The budget implications 
of our data are immense. Plainly, we 
must be willing to spend our tax mon- 
ey on education: on research, teacher 
training, laboratories and text books, 
and a variety of other elements — in- 
cluding parent involvement and com- 
munity outreach — that tend to pro- 
duce successful schools. 

Beyond these obvious implications, 
however, is another. Our data reveal a 
failure to spend public money on 
youth who do not go on to college. 
While we have spent billions in ad 
hoc, piece-meal job training programs 
for youth over the last 20 years, we 
still do not have an institutionalized, 
comprehensive approach to developing 
our human resources at this level We 
certainly do not have any private sec- 
tor system comparable to those of 
some other developed countries. Part 
of the problem is that many of our 
programs have been shaped to fight 
poverty; they are not strategies to 
enhance society's human resources. 
We need more. We need to pursue 
both strategies simultaneously. We 
need a system of training and jobs to 
develop the skilled work force neces- 
sary for our economy and defense. We 
need to provide non-graduates and 
others a second chance to lead produc- 
tive and self-supporting lives. 

Many opportunities await those 
who go to college. This is as it 
should be; we want to develop the 
best for our society. But it must be 
recognized that these opportunities are 
subsidized by society. The operation 
of public and private colleges and uni- 



versities is financed by public funds 
and by private contributions which are 
deducted from taxes and, therefore, 
from the public treasury. During the 
1984-85 school year, the states spent 



youngsters. The JPTA program — a 
CETA substitute established by the 
Joint Partnership Training Act — is 
not serving this segment of the popu- 
lation, and no other major resource 
has been made available. 



The production and distribu- 
tion of the Bulletin is made 
possible by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. HPDP 
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Edward Meade of the Foun- 
dation. 



an average of $4,522.00 per college 
student (USA Today, 7/8/85: p.7A). 
In addition, loans and grants for 
tuition and living expenses are 
subsidized by public funds. And be- 
cause college students usually are 
considered dependents until they are 21 
years of age, benefits such as lower 
insurance and tax rates accrue to their 
parents. 

As t. nation we should provide op- 
portunities and incentives for the non- 
college bound. But in recent years we 
actually have reduced such opportu- 
nities, especially for the poor. Before 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981, 35 states provided AFDC assis- 
tance — Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children — to support students 
beyond the age of 19 who could be 
expected to complete high school or 
vocational school. Today, because of 
the prevailing national mood and 
because states would have to provide 
all the funds, only five states provide 
such assistance. 

The withdrawal of the CETA pro- 
gram, in particular, has considerably 
reduced opportunities for disadvantaged 



Our Conclusion 

With respect to the nation's youth, 
we find serious gaps m public policy, 
and we find that some public policies 
in fact impede the development of our 
human resources. 

At the same time, demographic and 
labor market projections clearly 
indicate a compelling need to conserve 
and develop these same human re- 
sources. We cannot afford to squander 
a part of each generation of Ameri- 
cans. 

As a society, we face serious bud- 
get decisions and choices. We must 
determine what we can afford to do and 
what we can afford not to do. Quite 
aside from any considerations of com- 
passion, the bottom line is this: 

The costs of remedial educa- 
tion and training of non-pro- 
ductive citizens for employ- 
ment, the costs of keeping in- 
dividuals in jail, and the costs 
of keeping families on welfare 
unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations, taken together, are 
greater than the costs educa- 
ting each and every child in 
the United States. 



In Our Next Issue 

Look for profiles, based on HSB and Census data, of graduates, at- 
risk graduates, and non-graduates. We want to learn why some students 
drop out while others, exhibiting the same characteristics, do not 

And in future issues, look for occupational profiles of HSB 
participants. Plus labor market projections for regions in which 
Hispanics reside. And much, much more. 
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Definitions and Technical Notes 



Statistics presented in this and sub- 
sequent bulletins will be based, unless 
otherwise noted, on data from High 
School and Beyond (HSB), the national 
longitudinal survey of 1980 high 
school sophomores and seniors spon- 
sored by the US. Center for Education 
Statistics. Data on the individuals 
sampled in 1980 also were collected in 
a follow-up survey in 1982 and in a 
second follow-up in 1984, and will be 
collected in subsequent follow-ups. 
While data from '80, '82, and *84 will 
be used in these analyses, most of the 
data will come from the *84 follow-up. 

The High-School-and-Beyond survey 
design covered a highly stratified 
national probability sample. About 
30,000 sophomores and 28,000 sen- 
iors enrolled in 1,015 public and pri- 
vate high schools across the nation 
participated in the base year survey. 
The total sample size for the 1980 
sophomores who were surveyed again 
in 1982 was 25,875; almost half 
these individuals were surveyed again 
in 1984. All HSB data used in our ana- 
lyses are based on the 1980 sopho- 
more cohort only. We are using the 
data for all Hispanics, non-Hispanic 
Blacks (Blacks) and non-Hispanic 
Whites (Whites), which amounts to 
1,954 Hispanics, 1,838 Blacks, and 
7,946 Whites for a total of 11,738 
cases (unweighted). 

Hispanics outnumber Blacks in the 
unweighted sample because some His- 
panic subgroups were oversampled to 
allow for comprehensive investigation 
and analysis of education outcomes for 
Hispanics. However, here all groups 
have been adjusted (or weighted) to 
their estimated representation in the 
general population. For this reason 
the various proportions given below 
and various percentages given else- 



where in the Bulletin cannot be ap- 
plied to the raw or unweiglied totals 
given above. Instead, the reader can 
apply these percentages to the follow- 
ing projected population totals based 
on the weighted sample: Hispanics- 
475,294; Blacks-458,196; Whites- 
2,747,194; total for the three groups: 
3,680,684. 

Non-graduate rates for the three 
groups— Whites, 8%, Blacks, 14%, 
and Hispanics, 15%— will appear low, 
especially for Hispanics, when com- 
pared to rates reported in the mass 
media. However, our rates— based on 
those who had not graduated two years 
after they should have— must not be 
confused with regular dropout or attri- 
tion rates. The HSB data do not present 
a complete picture of the nation's non- 
graduates. It is important to remem- 
ber that HSB's base year survey of 
sophomores would not have picked up 
those students who dropped out of 
school before the tenth grade. It is 
estimated that 41% of all Hispanics 
who drop out of school do so before 
the tenth grade. (While we do not 
have estimates for Blacks and Whites, 
their pre-tenth grade dropout rates are 
likely to be lower than Hispanic rates 
because Blacks and Whites generally 
are not as over-age for grade level as 
are Hispanics.) 

The lower the school grade from 
which students drop out, the less likely 
they are to return to and graduate from 
high school To illustrate, about 40% 
of the students who dropped out in the 
twelfth grade later graduated, compared 
to about 27% of the tenth grade drop- 
outs. Presumably, those who dropped 
out before the tenth grade would be 
even less likely to graduate. 

Therefore, the HSB data dees not 
include the entire pool of non- 



graduates in that age group found in 
the general population. And therefore, 
based on Census data, we can say that 
HSB data represents an underestimate 
of at least 5% to 10%. For example, 
the rates of marriage and parenthood 
for comparable non-graduates and 
at-risk graduates in the general 
population would be higher than the 
rates for the same categories in the 
HSB sample. Underestimates in rates 
would be especially true for the two 
minority groups and for all non- 
graduates. 

Thus the low HSB non-graduate 
rates result from the way in which the 
data were collected and from the defini- 
tion of terms as well Once qualifica- 
tions are understood and adjustments 
have been made, these apparently low 
rates are not out of line with estimated 
attrition rates of about 35% to 40% for 
Hispanics, 20% to 25% for Blacks, and 
15% or more for Whites. (The attri- 
tion rate is based on the number of 
students who start as 9th graders and 
drop out at some point in their high 
school careers.) 

Non-graduates are defined here as 
1980 sophomores who either had drop- 
ped out of school between the base 
year survey in the spring of 1980 and 
the first follow-up in the spring cf 
1982 and had not returned to school by 
the time of the second follow-up in the 
spring of 1984, or had returned to 
school but had not yet graduated at the 
time of the second follow-up. 

Graduates are defined here as 
students who graduated with a grade 
average of C+ or higher (based on 
school transcripts). Note: thus, in our 
usage, the expression graduates does 
not include at-risk graduates. Grad- 
uate rates for the three groups are 
Whites-68%, Blacks-45%, and His- 
panics-48%. 

At-risk graduates are defined 
here as students with grades of mostly 
C or lower (based on school tran- 
scripts) who nevertheless graduated 
from high school. At-risk graduate 
rates for the three groups are Whites- 
24%, Blacks-41%, and Hispanics-38%. 

Here we use the expression at-risk 
graduate with two meanings: as a 
high school graduate (1) whose grades 
suggest that he or she might well have 
become a dropout, and (2) whose poor 
academic preparation jeopardizes the 
possibility of living a fulfilling and 
productive adult life. (Research indi- 
cates that most high schoolers who 
ultimately drop out earn grades of 
mostly C and lower.) 

Because terms such as "students at 
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risk" or "youth at risk** are fashion* 
able, some discussion is warranted: 
When "at risk" is attached to "chil- 
dren" or "youth," it usually means that 
these individuals are more likely than 
•*normal" or "average" children or 
youth to shift, for example, into poor 
physical or mental health, or into 
school failure or welfare dependency. 
In education, "of risk? refers to a 
student who could become a dropout; 
the student already exhibits one or 
more of the characteristics that many 
dropouts exhibit while still in school, 
such as C-average or lower grades, 
absenteeism, tardiness, and miscon- 
duct. 

It is important to understand why 
some students drop out while others 
with similar characteristics do not In 
the next issue of the Bulletin we will 
profile both at-risk graduates and 
non-graduates, as well as gradu- 
ates, along the following lines: 
grades, standardized test scores, grade 
retention, absence and tardiness re- 
cords, personal attitudes, curriculum 
track, attributes of high school attend- 
ed, and background factors such as fami- 
ly socioeconomic status. 



The Questions in '84 

Following are the original and the 
receded questions. Note that 'iot 
overy student answered every 
question. 

I. What were you doing the 
first week of February 1984? 

(Mark all that apply.) 

a Working for pay at a full-time or 

part-time job. 

b. Taking vocational or technical 
courses at any kind of school or 
college (for example, vocational, 



trade, business, or other career 
training school). 

c. Taking academic courses at a two- 
or four-year college. 

d. Taking courses at a graduate or 
professional school (taw, medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, eta). 

e. Serving in an apprenticeship pro- 
gram or government training program. 

f. Serving on active duty in the Armed 
Forces (or service academy). 

g. Keeping house (without other job). 

h. Holding a job but on temporary 
layoff from work or waiting to report to 
work. 

i. Looking for work. 

j. Taking a break from working and 

from scnool. 

k. Other (describe). 

This question was receded into 
the following categorios: 1. Working 
for pay. 2. Taking vocational, techni- 
cal, and apprenticeship courses or 
government training programs. 3. Tak- 
ing academic or professional/graduate 
cr jrses. 4. Active duty in the military. 
5. Keeping house. 6. Temporary lay- 
off, break from school or work, other 
activity. 7. Looking for work. 

II. What was your marital 
status the first week of Feb- 
wary 1984? (Mark one.) 

a. Divorced. 

b. Widowed. 

c. Separated. 

d. Never ma ried. 

e. Not married but living with an 
unrelated adult of the opposite sex. 

f. Married. 

III. Did you have any children 
(Including adopted, foster- 
care, and stepchildren) as of 
the first week of February 
1984? (Mark one.) 



a. Yes 

b. No 

These two questions were re- 
coded into a marital and parental 
variable: 1. Never married; has chil- 
dren. 2. Never married; has no chil- 
dren. 3. Previously or presently mar- 
ried; has children. 4. Previously or 
presently married; has no children. 

IV. What Is the best estimate 
of your Income before taxes 
for all of 1983? K married include 
your spouse's income in the total. 

.... Public assistance welfare, AFDC, 
eta (include spouse's). If NONE 
enter 0. 

Welfare: If the student's response 
to the last question was not zero to 
the specific item on welfare, the stu- 
dent was classified as "on welfare by 
1983." If the response was zero, the 
student was classified as "not on 
welfare." 

V. Are the following state- 
ments about yourself true or 
false? (Mark one oval for each line.) 

a. I have been in serious trouble with 
the law. TRUE. FALSE.... 

If the answer to the last question was 
"true" the student was classified as 
having been in serious trouble with the 
law by his/her senior year. 
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Dropping Out Means Everybody Loses: 
Tax payers, business and Industry, 
local communities, children and families, 
and dropouts themselves. 
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